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EDITORIALS 


page of this issue there will be found some figures 

that should make canners stop, look and listen. 
These are a tabulation of the total January 1 canner- 
distributor supplies of 18 important canned fruit, vege- 
table and juice items. The table shows that there are 
more of these items available for distribution than on 
any other comparable date during the past four years, 
7'5 percent more, in fact, than the highest figure for 
any of those four years—1950. 


Unquestionably these figures will be used by the buy- 
ing fraternity to create a downward pressure on the 
canned foods market, so let’s take a look at them for a 
moment. First of all they are not complete, but since 
most of the major items, and a good many of the minor 
ones, are included, they do indicate the trend. Then, 
too, it is admittedly dangerous to draw too much infer- 
ence from overall figures, yet at the same time it is a 
well known fact that consumers will shift from a short 
and relatively high priced item to one in plentiful sup- 
ply. For example, there are indications of a shift 
away from corn at this time. On the brighter side of 
the picture we know that the population of this coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of about 2 million per year. 
In terms of the 1951 per capita consumption of 75 
pounds of canned foods, that amounts to approximately 
5 million cases a year. Then, too, the per capita con- 
sumption of all canned foods has risen steadily in the 
past ten or fifteen years, indicating a need for greater 
supplies from year to year. 


Mr. Paul J. Cupp of the American Stores Company 
of Philadelphia, speaking before the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society in Trenton, New Jersey last 
week, used USDA figures to show that the per capita 
consumption of canned foods has risen from a 1935-39 
average of 49 pounds to 64 pounds in 1941, 87 pounds 
in 1946, 72 pounds in 1949 and 75 pounds in 1951. 
Bearing in mind that a rise of one pound per capita 
means a total consumption of some 5 million cases per 
year, those figures cannot very well be overlooked in 
gauging the market potential. At the same time Mr. 
Cupp pointed out the per capita consumption of frozen 
foods had risen from a 1935-39 average of 1.4 pounds 
to 2 pounds in 1941, 5 pounds in 1946, 7 pounds in 1949 
anc 9 pounds in 1951. 

Mr. Cupp had some other interesting figures. He 
showed, for instance, that there’s little competition 
bet.veen fresh and frozen foods in American Stores. 
As proof he listed fresh fruits and vegetables in 
des: ending order according to their dollar retail value. 
They were: citrus, potatoes, bananas, lettuce, celery, 
app es, tomatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, grapes 
Sstricgbeans, pears, spinach and cauliflower, and these 
15 tems represent over 75 percent of all the fresh 
fruits and vegetables sold in these stores. This column 
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would be inclined to agree with Mr. Cupp if he had 
used the word direct competition, but we can’t help but 
feel that consumers might very well substitute frozen 
lima beans for potatoes and that much of the sales gain 
in frozen foods is represented by citrus. At the same 
time canners should realize that frozen foods are in 
more direct competition with canned foods. Peas, lima 
beans and spinach are good examples. 


All of which to us adds up that canners on an over- 
all basis have no reason to be too excited about the 
total January 1 figure of 157 million cases available for 
the consumer. At the same time they should realize 
that this volume will not move out without some effort, 
for there are strong forces competing for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The situation calls for both individual 
and united sales and promotional effort. 


FRANK HAMACHEK—The industry, and particu- 
larly the pea canning industry, will be saddened as 
were all of us here at this office, to learn of the un- 
timely death last week of Frank Hamachek, Jr. As 
everyone even remotely connected with pea canning 
knows, Frank was President of the Frank Mamachek 
Machine Company, of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turers of the “Ideal” Viner, the “Ideal” Viner Feeder, 
the Chain Adjustor, Vine Stackers, and other equip- 
ment essential to the operation of a viner station. Like 
many in the canning clan Frank took over from his 
father who had founded the business in the early days 
of the canning industry. Like his father he never 
wavered from the one main objective of producing and 
servicing hulling machinery for threshing green peas, 
lima beans and similar products. The wisdom of that 
policy is demonstrated. During 1931 about the time 
when Frank, Jr. became active in the management of 
the company, there were 1242 Hamachek viners in use, 
in 1951 there were 4500 in use. And a firm which had 
its beginning in servicing and providing attachments 
for viners of other manufacture, was by that time 
thoroughly established as one of the leading manufac- 
turers in the field. 


As modern standards go, Frank at 63 was a young 
man. Though quiet and reserved, he had many close 
and staunch friends who always looked forward to a 
session with him at State and National Conventions. 
He had a keen sense of values and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the pea industry. He was a devoted family 
man and in later years particularly, it was a rare occa- 
sion to find him unaccompanied by his charming wife 
and at least one or more of his three sons who have 
been associated with him these past several years. His 
many friends and associates will join us in extending 
to Mrs. Hamachek, to sons Frank III, to Dick and 
Ogden, to other members of the family and his asso- 
ciates, our sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 
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SWEET CORN! 


Truly, Tendermost is leading the PACK in sweet corn. It’s still the yardstick 
by which all hybrids are measured. Of all hybrids developed by Michael-Leonard, 
Tendermost is the most tender and succulent. Large ears, deep sugary-sweet 
kernels that stay sweet and tender on the stalk for nearly two weeks. Plant 
Tendermost, first in sweet corn! 


EAR— 9” to 93" long, 14 to 18 rows, brilliant yellow, holds very well in the field, ex- 
cellent quality, very deep kernel, small cob 


PLANT — 7 to 73 ft. tall, dark green, sparsely suckered, picks mechanically, wilt resistant 


USE— Freezing, canning whole kernel or cream style 
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SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA ¢ FULL LINE OF CANNERS* SEEDS © CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Control Problems of 


NEWER PROCESSING METHODS 


As in other fields of manufacturing, the 
production of canned foods is becoming 
more and more automatic, requiring the 
use of complex machinery. This is par- 
ticularly true of the processing depart- 
ments. (The term “process” as used in 
the canning industry refers to the heat, 
or other, treatment given the product 
and container to destroy spoilage organ- 
isms. The heat treatment is expressed 
in terms of time and temperature.) Many 
new processing procedures are now un- 
dergoing investigation and development. 
Some of them are revolutionary in char- 
acter, such as the use of various types 
and sources of radiation and the use of 
antibiotics. Considerable time is required 
to test any new procedure and to deter- 
mine if it has industrial possibilities. 
This paper will deal only with those pro- 
cessing methods which are now in com- 
mercial operation or which are in the 
pilot plant stage. 

With the increase in complexity of 
equipment, technically trained supervi- 
sors are becoming more and more neces- 
sary—men who have some understanding 
of the principles underlying their pro- 
cedures, and appreciate the significance 
of the various operations. Even conven- 
tional retorts, still the principal means 
for processing low acid canned foods, can 
be seriously misused, by lack of attention 
to proper venting for removal of air, by 
using pressure gauges instead of mer- 
> cury thermometers, and by having no 
> automatic temperature controllers and 
recorders. A temperature drop of only 
>a few degrees for two or three minutes 
during a process for a product heating 
by convection may be sufficient to reduce 
the lethality of the process below the 
safe level. 


The following will be discussed in this 
Paper: Improvements in the operation 
. of still retorts; various types of agita- 
cookers; “high-short” processing; 
aseptic canning; canning in a pressurized 
room: methods of obtaining vacuum in 
cans; and the use of antibiotics. 


STILL RETORTS 


Recent developments in still retort 
Processing inelude mechanical loaders 
and vnloaders for both, cans and jars, 
and i+strumentation for automatically 
contr ‘ling the whole retorting cycle, in- 
cludine venting of air, processing, and 
pressuve cooling. There has been a lim- 
ited oyplication of the vapor of high 
boilin: point solvents instead of steam 
Bfor essing cans at temperatures up 
to abo t 250° F. This permits heating 
and cling the smaller sizes of cans at 
atmos erie pressure. 

It hos long been recognized that the 
heat ‘veatment in still retorts required 
to male many low acid canned foods 
safe fo the consumer markedly reduces 
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University of California Laboratory for 
Research in the Canning Industries 


the quality and in some cases the nu- 
tritive value of the product. There has 
been a constant search for new proced- 
ures which would result in an improve- 
ment in quality while still making the 
product safe from any possibility of 
spoilage by Clostridium botulinum. Most 
of these have involved some method of 
agitating the cans during the heat treat- 
ment, either by rolling, or turning end- 
over-end. 


There has been a great deal said 
and a great deal written in the 
past year or so about new develop- 
ments in processing canned foods. 
So much so, in fact, that many 
canners are confused. This accu- 
rate and up to the minute summary 
by Mr. Townsend will bring can- 
ners up to date on the present 
status of these newer processing 
methods. The paper was presented 
by Mr. Townsend at the Canners 
and Freezers School, Oregon State 
College, February 6, 1952. 


ROTARY PRESSURE COOKERS 


One of the earlier developments which 
has had considerable commercial success 
is the continuous rotary pressure cooker 
of the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation (Anderson-Barngrover Di- 
vision). This is a cooker-cooler assembly, 
in which the cans are conveyed from the 
closing machine through a valve (to pre- 
vent pressure loss) into the retort, 
through which they are carried spirally 
on a rotating reel. The cans are trans- 
ferred from the cooker to the pressure 
cooler through another valve, and are 
then carried spirally on a reel to the 
exit valve. The time of process can be 
varied by adjusting the speed of rotation, 
and rates of processing as high as 400 
cans per minute have been used for 
smaller can sizes. 


During the time the cans are in the 
upper part of the rotation cycle, they 
are stationary on the reel, while during 
the lower part of the cycle they roll 
against the shell of the retort. They 
thus receive a considerable amount of 
agitation, which tends to increase the 
rate of heat penetration and shorten the 
process time required. The automatic 
pressure cooling system also makes pos- 
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sible the use of higher processing tem- 
peratures without danger of buckling the 
cans during cooling than are possible in 
non-agitating retorts. 


The determination of processes for 
this equipment has involved the develop- 
ment of an experimental unit in which 
the motion of the cans can be reproduced 
and rates of heating determined by 
thermocouple readings automatically re- 
corded on a strip-chart potentiometer. 
Considerable information can be obtained 
in this way, but such data are not wholly 
reliable, and must be checked by exten- 
sive inoculated packs. 


Commercial operators must be aware 
of the importance of factors affecting 
the rate of heat penetration. Very care- 
ful control of initial temperature, head- 
space in the cans and consistency of the 
product is necessary. Very full cans and 
products which are too viscous obtain 
little benefit from agitation. When a jam 
occurs in a cooker it may be necessary 
to finish the process without agitation 
before removing the cans. This may in- 
volve special problems in heat penetra- 
tion, because cans are then on their sides, 
and some products, because of stratifica- 
tion, should be cooked in a vertical po- 
sition in still retorts. 


The use of high speeds and high tem- 
peratures has recently been applied to 
the processing of cream style corn. This 
has required the preparation of a special 
starch which is slow to set on heating. 
Each lot of starch purchased must be 
carefully checked for suitability of physi- 
cal characteristics, as well as for free- 
dom from excessive numbers of spores 
of thermophilic bacteria. 


END-OVER-END ROTATION 


Another well established cooker in 
which the cans are agitated is the Fort 
Wayne. This is a still retort, in which 
the cans are placed in baskets which re- 
volve around a central axis. The cans 
are thus turned end-over-end about twice 
a minute. The agitation has some effect 
in reducing process times if the cans 
have an adequate headspace. This equip- 
ment has had its principal use in the 
evaporated milk industry. 

A recent development in end-over-end 
rotation during high temperature proces- 
sing has been announced by Clifcorn, 
Peterson, Boyd and O’Neil (1), and fur- 
ther studied by Conley, Kaap and Schuh- 
mann (2). They concluded that, if the 
headspace were adequate, end-over-end 
rotation at the right speed was superior 
to rotation around the longitudinal axis 
of the can. If the speed of end-over-end 
rotation was too great, the food material 
was held against the end of the can fur- 
thest from the axis of rotation by cen- 
trifugal force, and there was no agitation 
of the contents. Maximum turbulence 
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was obtained at a speed which permitted 
the headspace volume to pass aproxi- 
mately through the center of the can. 
This occurred when the speed was such 
that the centrifugal force equalled the 
weight of the can contents. With such 
agitation many products can be given 
high temperature, short time (“high- 
short”) processes in the can, with a con- 
sequent improvement in quality and 
nutritive value as compared to products 
given still retort processes. Several re- 
torts employing this principle of agita- 
tion have been built by the Chain Belt 
Company, and are now in semi-commer- 
cial use. It is obvious that an accurate 
control of headspace and speed of rota- 
tion, as well as time and temperature of 
process, are essential for the safe opera- 
tion of this equipment. 


“HIGH-SHORT” PROCESSING 

The use of high temperatures (230° 
to 300°F) and short times (a few seconds 
to less than one minute) was shown by 
Ball (3) to have a marked effect on most 
canned products in improving flavor, 
color and texture, as compared to pro- 
cesses equivalent in lethality at low tem- 
peratures. “High-short” processing has 
found its principal application so far in 
the processing of acid foods that can be 
pumped through continuous heat ex- 
changers. These include fruit and tomato 
juices, pulps, and pastes. The products 
are pasteurized before canning, and filled 
into cans sufficiently hot to permit steri- 
lization of the containers by the heat of 
the product during a short holding period 
before cooling. Besides simplifying can- 
ning operations, this procedure allows an 
increased margin of safety against spoil- 
age as well as an improvement in quality. 

“High-short” processes have recently 
been applied in the Martin Aseptic Can- 
ning System to the sterilization of low- 
acid canned foods which are homogene- 
ous in character and can be pumped. 
Particular care must be taken to seal 
the unit against the entrance of bacteria, 
and to prevent leakage at the high pres- 
sures used. “Burn-on” is also a problem 
at high temperatures, and it may be 
necessary to clean out a tubular heat 
exchanger about every two hours. 


* 


THE MARTIN ASEPTIC 
CANNING SYSTEM 


The procedure developed by Martin 
(4, 5) involves the filling under aseptic 
conditions of a sterilized and cooled prod- 
uct into sterilized cans, which are closed 
under aseptic conditions with sterile lids. 
The earlier aseptic canning equipment 
which was used commercially was devel- 
oped by Ball (6) and was known as the 
HCF (Heat-Cool-Fill) machine. In this 
machine the whole system was maintained 
at a temperature of 240° to 250°F by 
steam under pressure. This resulted in a 
large and cumbersome unit which made 
servicing and adjustment of irregulari- 
ties in operation a difficult task. Martin’s 
equipment, on the other hand, is much 
lighter in construction and easily ser- 
viced because of the use of superheated 
steam in the can and cover sterilizers, 
the filling chamber, and in the closing 
machine. A slight positive pressure is 
maintained in the equipment to prevent 
contamination by outside air during 
operations. Cans are carried through a 
sterilizing duct in a straight line on a 
cable conveyor. The product receives a 
process of a few seconds at 280°-300°F, 
and is then cooled and piped to the slot- 
type, continuous flow filler. The filler 
can be adjusted at any time to give the 
correct flow rate for the product being 
handled, so that all cans receive an ade- 
quate fill. The sterilized cans enter the 
sterile filling chamber, and after filling 
pass to the sterilized closing machine, 
where they are sealed with lids sterilized 
in superheated steam. 


Besides the benefits of improved flavor, 
color, and retention of nutrients result- 
ing from the “high-short” process, there 
is the great advantage that products can 
be heated to complete destruction of all 
microorganisms (not just “commercially 
sterilized”), with a large safety factor 
in addition, and with no_ noticeable 
change in the character of the product. 
This greatly simplifies the problem of 
arriving at safe processes, because nearly 
all products can be given the same heat 
treatment. By contrast, it is almost im- 
possible to achieve complete destruction 
of all contaminating organisms, particu- 


DELANCEY ST. 


The Exhibit of Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., at the recent Convention in Atlantic City. 


The firm manufactures Viner Aprons and other canvas specialties and canvas 


preservatives. 
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larly thermophiles, with processes which 
involve heating the foods after they are 
canned. For cans processed in retorts, 
long and expensive experiments must be 
conducted on every product before a safe 
process can be established. Even then, 
this process is adequate only from a 
public health standpoint, in that it elimi- 
nates and danger of botulism. It does 
not necessarily prevent spoilage by bac- 
teria more resistant to heat than Cl. 
botulinum, such as the thermophiles. 


Martin’s aseptic canning unit has al- 
ready found considerable acceptance in 
the dairy industry, while one unit is in 
operation on a canned soup in California, 

Experiments are under way to adapt 
the equipment to the sterilization and 
aseptic filling of glass containers. Hot 
flue gases may be used instead of super- 
heated steam for sterilizing the con- 
tainers and covers. 

Operation of aseptic canning equip- 
ment requires technical knowledge, par- 
ticularly with regard to the hazards and 
possibilities of bacterial contamination 
and the limitations of the automatic tem- 


perature regulating and recording sys- © 
tem. Any irregularity requires immediate © 
cessation of production and resteriliza- — 
tion of all or part of the equipment. In © 


the product sterilizer the time the prod- 


uct is in the heating section is controlled | 


by the pump, which must be of the posi- 


tive displacement type. Any interference — 
with the rate of flow may result in an © 


under-processed product. 


Because sterilization of the containers © 


is accomplished by superheated steam 


at atmospheric pressure, every precau- | 


tion must be taken to prevent condensate — 


from collecting on cans or covers before © 
they enter the sterilizer. As long as © 
water is present, the temperature of the © 


moist area cannot rise above 212°F. 


Many new problems are raised by the 
use of dry heat for sterilization. In | 


spite of many years of research, little | 


is known as to the mechanism of de- 
struction of bacterial spores by wet heat, 
while almost no study has been made of 
the effects of dry heat. 


The fact that the cans are filled and | 
closed in an atmosphere of superheated | 
steam results in a very high vacuum— © 
25” to 27”—as compdred with a maxi- | 
mum of about 15” in cans closed in the © 


conventional manner. This increases the 


hazard of spoilage due to leakage through ~ 


the double seams. Various methods of 


reducing the vacuum are under investi- 


gation. 


THE SMITH-BALL 
CANNING PROCESS 


This is one of the most recent develop- 
ments in canned food processing, and 
one unit is expected to be in semi-com- 
mercial use this year. The procedure in- 
volves heating the product to the desired 
processing temperature, filling at this 
temperature in sterile containers in 4 
pressurized room (about 20 pounds per 
square inch), sealing with sterile lids, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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VIRGINIA DATES 


E. S. Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Virginia Canners Association, has 
announced that the 44th Annual Meeting 
of the organization will be held at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 29 and March 1, 1952. 


SPURGIN RETIRES OZARK POST 


F. R. Spurgin, for the past 13 years 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association with offices at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, retired on December 1 
and has been succeeded in the office by 
J. T. Talbert. 


CONTINENTAL CAN APPOINTS 
SNELHAM 


J. S. Snelham, Vice-President in Charge 
of Finance, Continental Can Company in 
New York, until his retirement on Janu- 
ary 1, and who since has been acting as 
Sonsultant to the Chairman and Presi- 
dent, has been elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors of the Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 


NEW GERBER DIVISION 


Gerber Baby Foods Company has 
established a new sales division, covering 
the metropolitan New York territory, 
with I. E, Cruse as division sales man- 
ager. Mr. Cruse has been district man- 
ager in New York for the past three 
years. Larry Swift, now assigned to 
Gerber’s Washington, D. C., sales office, 
has been named district sales manager 
for New York. Both changes, according 
to Joseph H. Bagley, Gerber’s general 
sales manager, are effective February 1. 


HASLAM ELECTED TO 
DEWEY & ALMY BOARD 


Robert T. Haslam, widely known chem- 
ica! and marketing executive, and a for- 
mev Vice-President and Director of the 
Stendard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company. Mr. Haslam is 
President of the United States Pipe Line 
Company, a Director of W. R. Grace & 
Company of New York, a Director and 
me rber of the Executive Committee of 
the Ethyl Corporation, and a Director 
of American Gas & Electric Company 
anc the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation. Before joining Stand- 
ari Oil in 1927 he was Professor of 
Che nical Engineering of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is now a 
member of the corporation of MIT. 
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R. C. CHANDLER 


SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
IN NEW BUILDING 


Scott Viner Co. has recently moved into 
its newly completed 46,000 square feet 
plant located at 1224 Kinnear Rd., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The greater working area plus 
a complete streamlining of production 
methods, will enable the company to in- 
crease output substantially in 1952, F. H. 
Copeland, company President reports. 
Since its formation in 1926 the Scott 
Viner Company has specialized in the 
manufacture of processing machinery for 
canners and freezers, and has pioneered 
in hydraulic elevating equipment, as well 
as in several types of harvesters—in all 
27 different items. A number of new 
pieces of equipment are now in the mill 
and will be added to the present line. 


CHANDLER HEADS 
UNION BAG SALES 


R. Carl Chandler, most recently East- 
ern Sales Manager of the Corrugated 
Container Division of Union Bag & 
Paper Cornvoration of New York, has 
been appointed Director of Corrugated 
Sales for the company. 


MEADOWS WITH 
PRICE BROTHERS 


C. H. (Tim) Meadows, of Kokomo, In- 
diana, former National Can Company 
salesman, has been appointed Mid-West 
Representative for Price Brothers Label 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
ANNUAL OYSTER ROAST 


All of the Canning Industry of Balti- 
more and vicinity turned out for the 
Annual Oyster Roast of the Baltimore 
Canned Foods Exchange held at the Park 
Plaza, Friday evening, February 1, to 
enjoy a superabundance of the finest 
oysters money can buy, served in every 
style. First came raw bar, followed by 
oyster stew, fried oysters and oyster 
fritters, served in buffet style with all 
the trimmings. Secretary Ernie Langrall 
is certainly to be complimented on the 
grand style in which he handles these 
affairs each year. That the Exchange 
turns out to a man, along with its sup- 
pliers and sales vrepresentatives, goes 
without saying, for no one would will- 
ingly miss such an enjoyable evening. 


HERZOG JOINS REINGOLD 


Milton Herzog has become associated 
with Morris Reingold & Son, Houston, 
Texas food brokers, and will be in charge 
of retail sales. 


Aerial view of the new Scott Viner plant at 1224 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
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GAIR ACQUIRES 
OWENS-ILLINOIS PLANTS 


The respective Boards of Directors of 
the Robert Gair Company and the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company have entered into 
a contract providing for the sale by 
Owens-Illinois of the manufacturing 
plants, business and inventories of the 
American Coating Mills Division to the 
Gair Company on April 1. Under the 
transaction the Robert Gair Company, 
manufacturers of paper board, folding 
cartons and shipping containers, will ac- 
quire the paper board mills at Elkhart, 
Indiana and Middletown, Ohio, and the 
carton fabricating plants at Elkhart, 
Chicago, and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
In exchange Owens-Illinois will receive 
approximately 400,000 shares of common 
stock of Gair and a substantial cash con- 
sideration. The Gair Company will 
shortly call a stockholders meeting to 
approve the transaction and authorize 
the necessary additional common stock. 


TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


Negotiations have been concluded by 
the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., of 
San Francisco, California, for the pur- 
chase of a 10-acre site at Redwood City 
for a new plant. The estimated cost of 
the new project is placed at $3,500,000. 


AD CLUB TALKS GROCERIES 


The first luncheon affair of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club in February, 
staged in the Palace Hotel, was given 
over to a discussion: “How Well Do You 
Know Your Groceries?” Food manufac- 
turers, advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies were well represented. Robert E. 
Baxter, promotion manager, San Fran- 
cisco News, was chairman of the day. 
with talks led by John Kellogg, Kellogg 
& Associates. 


TUNA PACKERS MOVE 


Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd., formerly 
located at 112 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., has moved to 215 Market St., the 
home of Castle & Cooke, Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, owners of the firm. 


LUNDSTROM MOVES UP 


Herbert R. Lundstrom, formerly assis- 
tant manager of the Oakland, Calif. 
plant of the American Can Company, has 
been appointed manager of the firm’s 
new plant at Stocktor?, Calif. 


SARDINE AD DRIVE 


Seaboard Packing Company, Lubec, 
Maine, has launched a special 13-week 
newspaper ad drive for its “Neptune” 
brand Maine sardines in the New York 
area, through H. BR. LeQuatte, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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FRANK HAMACHEK, JR. 


Frank Hamachek, Jr., 63 year old 
President of the Frank Hamachek Ma- 
chine Company of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, 
nationally known to the canning indus- 
try as manufacturers of pea viners, 
feeders and other viner station equip- 
ment, died in the Algoma Hospital on 
Friday, February 1. He had been in fail- 
ing health for several months. 

He had long been active in civic affairs 
in Kewaunee and was a Ruby Member 
of the Old Guard Society, signifying 
more than 40 years of service in the in- 
dustry. 

He is survived by his wife, three sons, 
Frank III, Richard L. and Ogden, all of 
Kewaunee, a brother, V. Albert of La 
Jolla, California, two sisters, Mrs. E. W. 
Classon of Kewaunee and Mrs. George 
Dishmaker of Algoma, and seven grand- 
children. His three sons and brother-in- 
law, E. W. Classon, were associated with 
him in the business. 


H. H. KAUL 

Hazen H. Kaul, 64 year old President 
of the Markesan, Wisconsin Canning 
Company, died at his home in Markesan, 
January 23, following a long illness. He 
had suffered a stroke in June of 1948, 
from which he never fully recovered. A 
member of the Old Guard Society, Mr. 
Kaul was General Manager of the Mar- 
kesan Canning Company from 1924 to 
1948, when he was succeeded by his son 
Harry. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons, Harry and Hazen, Jr. 


KARL WOLBACH 


Karl Wolbach, long a director of Haas 
Bros., wholesale grocers and importers 
and exporters of San Francisco, Calif., 
and a retired director of the firm, died in 
his home January 22 at the age of 77 
years. He was a native of Germany, but 
had lived here more than 50 years. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


PLAN COMMITTEE MEET 


A special meeting of the frozen foods 
committee of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago (formerly the 
Stevens) on March 5. The meeting will 
be staged in conjunction with the annual 
conventions of frozen food packers and 
distributors. 


TAMPA BROKERS ELECT 


G. C. Scott has been elected president 
of the Tampa Food Brokers’ Association 
for 1952. L. C. Hicks was named vice 
president, and William S. Bruce secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Appointed to serve on the executive 
committee were John Dulin, George Reby, 
and Charles Buckhalter. 


LYNDONVILLE NAMES BROKER 


Lyndonville Canning Company, promi- 
nent apple sauce packers of Lyndonville, 
New York, has appointed Taylor & At- 
more, Ine. sales representatives in the 
Philadelphia market, effective February 
1, succeeding the Albert Nelson Com- 
pany, who have represented Lyndonville 
for about a quarter of a century and 
whose business has recently been dis- 
solved. 


AID TO RED CROSS 


Marsh Foodliners, Muncie, Indiana, 
super market chain, in an ad calling for 
blood donations to the Red Cross, incor- 
porated an offer of a pound of U. S. 
Choice grade T-Bone Steak to each blood 
donor at the Muncie Red Cross station 
during a stipulated period. 


OPENS NEW SUPER 


Kings Super Markets, with headquar- 
ters in East Orange, New Jersey, opened 
its 22nd unit last week, located in that 
city. 

A 28rd super market is scheduled to 
be opened in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
in about one month, according to an- 
nouncement by Joe Bildner, president. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 


Stanley H. Kirkowski, of the B. ©. 
Winchell Co., has been elected president 
of the Syracuse Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion for 1952. 

Other officers named by the group are: 
James F. Spencer, Sun Brokerage Co., 
vice-president; John R. Ralph, G. J. 
Ralph Co., secretary; and Philip J. Laro- 
way, Philip Laroway, Co., treasurer. 
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CANNING AND FREEZING 
SHORT COURSE 


The University of Maryland Depart- 
ment of Horticulture will hold a five-day 
workshop and school for the canning and 
freezing industry, Feb. 18 to 22, at Col- 
lege Park. Other co-sponsors of the 
school are the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, Tri-State Packers’ Association and 
American Society for Quality Control. 
The 1952 short course will differ from 
the two previous schools in that it will 
cover only one subject—statistical qual- 
ity controls. 

Dr. Amihud Kramer, professor of hor- 
ticulture in charge of the course, says 
that statistical quality control is a tool 
which has acquired an important place 
in quality control operations of other in- 
dustries, but it has just recently been 
applied to the canning and freezing in- 
dustry. By using the statistical approach 
to quality control, canners and freezers 
can effect savings and improved efficiency 
in food processing operations. 

Three basic operations in statistical 
quality control will be taught in the 
course: 

(1) Making the analysis by simple 
arithmetic methods; (2) Applying these 
findings to actual processing procedures; 
(3) Presenting the results to manage- 
ment. 

The course is designed for personnel 
in the food processing industry who are 
concerned with quality control, but lack 
a formal background in statistics. Ad- 
ditional information and_ enrollment 
forms can be secured by contacting Dr. 
Kramer, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

In addition to Dr. Kramer other in- 
structors will be Dr. H. L. Stier, Na- 
tional Canner’s Association, and Dr. Paul 
Clifford, New Jersey Teachers’ College. 
Both are members of the American So- 
ciety for Quality Control. 


N. CALIF. FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
1952 SCHEDULE 


Institute of Food Technologists, North- 
ern California section, has laid tentative 
plans for 1952 which call for four regu- 
lar dinner meetings, a visit to the new 
University of California food labora- 
tories at Davis, a picnic, and the annual 
all-day session for contributed papers. 
The program was set up at an executive 
coimmittee meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco early in January. 

ebruary 14 will be the date for the 
fir t regular meeting, at which Maynard 
Jo.lyn of University of California will 
de iver a report on his observations of 
th. food industry of Palestine. The place 
of meeting has not been set. 

‘in April 10 plans are in the making 
fo: a trip to the new University facilities 
at Davis, to be followed by a dinner. 

the third annual picnic is slated for 
May, but time and place have not been 
determined. 
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Other regular dinner meetings of the 
section will be held June 19, August 14 
and October 9, and the final annual meet- 
ing has been scheduled for December 4. 


Richard McKirahan of American Can 
Co., 1952 chairman of the section, also 
has released the following list of com- 
mittee chairmen for the year: Program 
—Robert Berry, American Home Foods; 
membership—Harold Oleott, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; employment — Francis 
Griffith, USDA; arrangements — Roy 
Shaw, Basic Vegetable Products; student 
relations—James Joyce, Workman Pack- 
ing Co.; survey of firms employing food 
technologists — George Stewart, Univer- 
sity of California; constitution—Myron 
Powers, USDA; directory — Sherman 
Leonard, University of California; meet- 
ing places—Stanley Hotchner, American 
Can Co. 


Also speakers bureau — Richard Che- 
ney, Glass Container Mfgrs. Institute; 
honorary membership—Edward T. Wins- 
low, Spreckels Sugar Co.; review of 
literature — Gordon MacKinney, Univer- 
sity of California; publicity — Elverton 
B. Stark, Western Canner and Packer; 
and reception—Charles Collier, National 
Canners Assn. 


GETS FISH ACCOUNT 


Salmon & Tuna Sales Co., Seattle, has 
appointed Rich-Diener Co. as its brokers 
for the metropolitan New York market. 


CANNER FILES SUIT 


Winckler & Smith Citrus Products Co., 
Anaheim, California, has filed suit in 
U. S. District Court in Los Angeles 
against the Sunkist and Treesweet Prod- 
ucts Co., and other defendants, seeking 
$2,400,000 in damages for alleged viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 


The action charges that the defen- 
dants, directly and through subsidiaries, 
dominated and controlled the California 
citrus juice industry, particularly during 
1951. 


The complaint charges that the group 
conspired to drive the Winckler & Smith 
organization out of business, discriminat- 
ing in fruit prices by favoring their sub- 
sidiaries and certain competitors. 


GAIR DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Robert Gair Company 
at a meeting on January 22 declared full 
cumulative dividends for the year 1952 
on the $20 par preferred stock, payable 
30c per share on March 11, June 10, Sep- 
tember 10 and December 10 respectively 
to stockholders of record February 20, 
May 20, August 20 and November 20 
respectively. At the same meeting a 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share was 
declared on the company’s common stock, 
payable March 11 to stockholders of 
record February 20. 


A merchandising and public relations program for the Tri-State Packers Association 


was outlined at a meeting of the Tri-State Merchandising Committee and representa- 
tives of the Can Manufacturers Institute during the recent convention in Atlantic 
City. Left to right are: C. Edward Cootes, B. F. Shriver Co., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Calvin Skinner, Secretary, Tri-State Packers Association; and Harold H. 


Jaeger, Director, CMI’s Marketing Bureau. 
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PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
PRICE AMENDMENT 


Amendment 1 to SR 6 to CPR 55, 
issued by OPS February 1, permits can- 
ners of pumpkin and squash to use their 
November 1951 selling prices as their 
ceiling prices. If no sales were made 
during November these canners may use 
selling prices during the month of Octo- 
ber 1951. They may, however, continue 
to price under CPR 55 without reference 
to this amendment. The order is retro- 
active to November 28 at the option of 
the seller. This was done to avoid in- 
equitable ceilings between those who 
priced under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation and those who sold under 
Supplementary Regulation 51, which per- 
mitted processors to make sales at any 
price agreed upon between him and his 
buyer, provided the processor agreed to 
refund to his buyer the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the lowest 
ceiling price first effective after the revo- 
cation of SR 51. Because OPS felt that 
prices under SR 51 were generally fair 
and equitable the February 1 order was 
made retoractive so that no refunds will 
be in order. 


INSECTICIDE SUPPLIES 


With the exceptions of pyrethrum, 
most of the ingredients used in the 
manufacture of insecticides are in good 
supply, officials of the National Produc- 
tion Authority, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, told the Household, Indus- 
trial and Dairy Insecticides Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Supplies of principal ingredients used 
in the manufacture of insecticides were 
outlined by NPA as follows: 

Allethrin—No shortage has developed 
so far. Military requirements for use 
in aerosol bombs have not been sufficient 
to limit availability for civilian use. 
Present production by the sole producer 
of allethrin will be augmented by another 
plant which will begin operation this 
year and a third in 1953, bringing total 
U. S. production to approximately 500,- 
000 pounds a year. 

Chlordane—Supplies in 1952 probably 
will meet demand. 

DDT—The estimated 1952 supply of 
130 million pounds will balance require- 
ments which are estimated as follows: 
Department of Agriculture, 85 million 
pounds; military, five million pounds; 
and export, about 40 million pounds. 
Production of DDT is expected to rise 
from 105 million pounds in 1951 to 155 
million pounds in 1955. 

Lindane—No shortage reported. Addi- 
tional capacity will be in operation dur- 
ing a part of 1952. 

Pyrethrum — Although present stocks 
are very low, 1952 imports probably will 
equal imports received in 1951. A report 
from Kenya (Africa) states that 1951 
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production was 20 percent above 1950. 
Increase in Brazilian production prob- 
ably will add little to amounts available 
for U. S. use. Imports for the first 11 
months of 1951 totalled 6.1 million 
pounds compared with 8.3 million pounds 
for 1950. Deartment of Agriculture re- 
quirements for 1952 are set at five mil- 
lion pounds. 


Rotenone—The supply is reported to 
be high. Imports in 1952 will depend on 
demand. Imports for the first 11 months 
of 1951 totalled 5.6 million pounds com- 
pared with 9.8 million pounds for 1950. 
Department of Agriculture requirements 
for 1952 are set at 10 million pounds. 


TIN PLATE MEETING 


The Tin Plate Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee was informed last week that a de- 
cision would be forthcoming almost im- 
mediately on the industry’s request for a 
second quarter 1952 allotment of 7,725 
gross tons of pig tin with which to main- 
tain plant operations. With respect to 
the March supply of tin for the tinplate 
industry, the committee received assur- 
ance that pig tin will be made available, 
although nothing definite as yet can be 
announced regarding its source. 

NPA officials advised the committee 
that there is a possibility some of the tin 
to be delivered to the United States by 
the United Kingdom will reach this coun- 
try in time to be of use during March. 
It was suggested that the industry pro- 
ceed with its production planning for 
March. It was pointed out that the in- 
dustry is now using pig tin at the rate 
of 5,250 net tons per month. British 
shipments to the United States are ex- 
pected to total 20,000 tons, coming in 
quarterly shipments of 5,000 tons each. 


RIGID PLASTIC FROZEN 
FOOD CONTAINER MEETING 


Prospects of obtaining increased sup- 
plies of polyethylene, a many-purpose 
plastic, would be greater through the 
free area of distribution rather than 
under a programmed allocation, the 
Rigid Plastic Frozen Food Container In- 
dustry Advisory Committee was advised 
last week by the National Production 
Authority, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


The committee had suggested that 
NPA directly allocate polyethylene to the 
industry to assure it of at least enough 
to maintain minimum production. How- 
ever, the committee withdrew its sugges- 
tion when NPA assured it that its 
chances of acquiring the plastic would be 
more favorable in the free area than 
under any programmed allocation method. 

Polyethylene is allocated by NPA 
under Schedule 5 of NPA Order M-45 
(Allocation of Chemicals and Allied 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON— 


Products) to the military, essential 
civilian and a free area of distribution. 

This food container industry obtains 
its supply of polyethylene from the free 
area. 

Rigid plastic frozen food containers 
are used to preserve perishable food, and 
therefore have a vital part in our na- 
tional eecnomy, members said. The num- 
ber of home freezers in use has 
increased from approximately 6,500 in 
1946 to more than three million in 
1950, with an additional million and a 
half in 1951, members said. 

NPA pointed out that the present de- 
mand for polyethylene is three times the 
supply, but the long range view is that 
the supply will increase considerably. 
NPA said 50 percent more polyethylene 
is expected to be available each month 
in the third quarter of 1952 than there 
was available each month during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. 


Any increase in the total supply will 
be reflected by an increase amount avail- 
able to the free area, NPA said. 


A definition of a rigid plastic frozen 
food container was drafted by members 
to avoid conflict with any other type con- 
tainer using polyethylene. It was defined 
as “a moisture-vapor-proof container 
made wholly or in part of plastic ma- 
terial or materials and specifically in- 
tended for the preservation or conserva- 
tion of food by freezing at the household 
or locker plant level, and initially de- 
signed as such.” 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: Godfrey Brok- 
erage Co., Charleston, West Virginia, 
recommended by the Dabney Brokerage 
Co.; The Boyce Company, Memphis, rec- 
ommended by Evans Brokerage Co.; 
Wilkinson-Bethke Co., Milwaukee, recom- 
mended by Milwaukee Brokerage Co.; 
Macauley & Company, San Francisco, 
recommended by Turner & Mears; 
Phoenix, Arizona, branch of Lauterbach 
& Asher Co., of Los Angeles; Bemiss 
Brokerage Co., Dallas, recommended by 
Wilkins McCall Co.; Johnson, Carvel & 
Murphy, Los Angeles, recommended by 
the Johnson-Locke Mercantile Co. 


GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 


Net sales of the General Foods Cor- 
poration for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31 were $168,226,313 compared with 
$130,892,539 for the same period in 1950. 
Net earnings for the quarter were 
$4,387,842 equal after the preferred divi- 
dent to 75c a common share. Earnings 
for the same quarter of 1950 were $1,766,- 
902 or 28¢ a share. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR PICKLE 
AND KRAUT PACKERS 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, February 19, 20, 21, 1952 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
8 :00—Registration 
GENERAL SESSION—Auditorium 
Chairman—F, W. FABIAN, Professor, Bacteriology and 
Public Health, Michigan State College 
10:15—Welcome Address— Dr. R. E. MARSHALL, Assistant 


Director, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Michigan State College 

10:30—“What the National Pickle Packers Association Is and 
What It Does”—EpDWARD T. MILLER 

11:00—“The Kraut Outlook for 1952”—W. R. Moore 

11:45—“The Pickle Picture for 1952”—J. M. IRWIN 

12:30—Cafeteria Luncheon—Ballroom 

1:30—“The Latest Developments in Chemical Disinfectants and 
How to Use Them to Best Advantage’ —Dr. W. L. 
MALLMANN 

2:15—“What a Sanitary Inspector Looks for When Inspecting 
a Food Plant”—MyY.Lrs NELSON 


MANUFACTURER’S SECTION—Auditorium 
3:00—“Factors Which Influence the Pasteurization Require- 
ment of Fresh Pack Cucumbers”—W. B. ESSELEN, E. E. 
ANDERSON, I. S. FAGERSON and M. LABEE. : 
:45—“Studies on the Curing, Freshening and Finishing of 
Cucumbers for Sweet Pickles”—Dr. A. H. JONES 
:30—“Quality Control— How It Is Practiced in a Pickle 
Plant”—M. DAvip ORLOFF 


FIELDMEN’S SECTION—Room 103-104 
Chairman—HArry SCHUCART, Fleishman Pickle Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri 

3:00—“Increased Production of Cucumbers’—J. E. FLuRY 
_ Discussion Leaders: WILBUR KLAUSTERMEYER and VICTOR 

THURESON 
4:15—“Management Practices for Pickling Cucumber Produe- 
tion”—Dr. RoBerT L. CAROLUS 

6:30—Cafeteria Dinner—Ballroom 

:30—Educational Movies—Auditorium 
A Trip Around the Spice World. Dr. E. H. HAMANN, 
Commentator 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
FIELDMEN’S SECTION—Room 103-104 
Chairman—RoBErT L. CAROLUS, Professor, Department 
of Horticulture, Michigan State College 
9:50—“Cause and Possible Controls for Cucumber Spot Rot”— 
Dr. DONALD J. DEZEEUW 


10:00—“Cucumber Disease Picture in 1951” —EpWARD A. 
ANDREWS 

10:30—“Cucumber Breeding for Disease Resistance’”—ARTHUR 
ISBIT 


11:15—“Considerations to be Made Before Using Pest Control 
Materials’”— L. G. MERRILL, JR. 
12:°0—Cafeteria Luncheon—Ballroom 


MANUFACTURER’S SECTION—Auditorium 
Chairman—L, C. FORMAN, Pittsford, N. Y. 
9::0—“Identification of Yeasts from Commercial Cucumber 
Fermentations in Northern Brining Areas”—J. L. ETcH- 
ELLS, R. N. CosTILow and T. A. BELL 
10:0’\—“Heat Penetration in Fresh Pack Pickles” —W. B. 
ESSELEN, I. S. FAGERSON, I. F. PFLUG, and E. E. ANDERSON 


10:. —*Pectie Enzymes in the Cucumber”—THOMAS A. BELL, 
'OHN L. ETCHELLS, and IVAN D. JONES 

11: —“Chemical and Physical Factors Causing Bleaching of 
Pickles” —F, W. FABIAN and LEON EISENSTAT 

12:5 —Cafeteria Luncheon—Ballroom 


“TELDMEN’S SECTION—Room 103-104 
Chairman—BEN V. A. WEAVER, General Field Manager, 
H. W. Madison Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

—‘The Local Procedures of Employing Foreign Nationals 

‘nd How to Make Use of Local Employment Agencies”— 

HENRY WILLIS 
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by Charles 

Soodyear, 

which resulted 
in the first 


commercially 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES — Canners now 
making their 1952 plans will want to 
study the table below carefully. They 
are referred also to the Editorial column 
“Figuring the Figures” on page 5. It 
should be noted that the table below is 
short on vegetables, canners’ January 1 
holdings not being available. Distribu- 
tors’ holdings of green and wax beans, 
limas, beets, carrots, pumpkin and 
squash, sauerkraut, spinach, sweet pota- 
toes and tomato products, as well as 
apples and apple sauce may be obtained 
by referring to last week’s issue, page 56. 
Except for green and wax and lima 
beans, sweet potatoes and tomato sauce, 
distributor holdings of these items were 
larger than a year ago, with pumpkin 
and squash leading the parade percent- 
age-wise. But let’s study the overall 
figures below. 


Corn, pineapple, RSP and sweet cher- 
ries, orange juice and pineapple juice, 
are the only items, the total visible sup- 
ply of which, is below January 1, 1951. 
Total visible supply of the other twelve 
commodities is well above a year ago. 
There are twice as many prunes and 
plums, 37 percent more tomato juice, 35 


percent more grapefruit juice, 32 per- 
cent more peaches, 30 percent more toma- 
toes, 22 percent more peas, 21 percent 
more pears, 21 percent more blended 
juice, 20 percent more cocktail, 22 percent 
more apricots, etc. 

In comparing the canner wholesale 
stocks of this year with last year, it 
should be remembered that retailers and 
consumers, too, were pretty well stocked 
up last year at this time due to the war 
scare. For this reason consumption from 
now on in should be greater this year. 
Then, too, a more accurate picture may 
be obtained for the individual commodity 
by including former years in the com- 
parison. At the same time canners in 
making their plans for 1952 should not 
overlook the very real probabily of more 
substantial carryovers than last year’s 
negligible quantities. 

The bean pack figures are received as 
we go to press. Stock figures on this 
item will undoubtedly be available in the 
near future. 


INCREASES DISCOUNT 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Com- 
pany has increased from 1 to 2 percent 
its cash discount on its “Snowdrift” in 
pint, quart, and gallon containers. 


MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Pace Slow — Tomatoes Firm With 
Softness Evidenced In Products—Peas, Corn 
Unchanged—Interest In Blue Lakes—Pro- 
nounced Pick Up In Demand For Jap Tuna 
—Salmon Tight—Citrus Slow—Study Supply 
Position Of Fruits—Imported Gooseberries. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Feb. 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Aside from a step- 
up in demand for imported tuna, the 
trading pace in canned foods locally was 


rather slow this week. - Evident softness 


in the position of some canned fruits on 
the Coast is coming in for trade study. 
Easiness in tomato catsup and paste in 
California is also an unsettling factor. 
Buyers are studying canner reaction to 
the lower armed forces’ 
totals outlined for this year with relat- 
tion to their possible influence in plan- 
ning for 1952 pack totals, as well as 
prices in acreage contracting. 

THE OUTLOOK—With the exception 
of some short lines, there is nothing in 
the present canned foods picture to jus- 
tify bullishness, distributors feel. Hence, 
a rather slow demand for replacement 


CANNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS JANUARY 1 STOCKS 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


TOTAL VISIBLE SUPPLY SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 


Source: Bureau of Census, National Canners Association, Pineapple Growers Association of Hawaii, Florida Canners Associaticn, Canners League of California. 


January 1, 1952 


Dist. Can. Total Dist. 


January 1, 1951 


January 1, 1950 


January 1, 1949 


January 1, 1948 


Can. Total Dist. Can. Total Dist. Can. Total Dist. Can. Total 
VEGETABLES 
Corn 13,441 21,024 8,421 14,302 22,723 6,963 24,442 31,405 7,881 17,514 25,395 9,337 8,572 17,909 | 
PeAS wessssssoess 2 17,291 24,515 7,408 12,625 20,083 6,196 12,133 18,329 7,268 14,881 22,149 9,775 17,981 27,756 
Tomatoes 6,973 8,359 15,332 6,632 5,151 11,783 5,473 9,479 14,952 5,666 12,034 17,700 7,533 8,556 16,089 
Asparagus 1,242 1,520 2,762 1,477 1,057 2,534 726 841 1,567 841 483 1,224 920 915 1,835 
Total 4 Veg 23,022 40,611 63,683 | 23,938 33,185 57,073 | 19.358 46,895 66,253 | 21,656 44,912 66,568 | 27,565 36,024 63,589 

FRUITS 3 
Apricots .... 1,128 1,933 3,061 1,164 1,342 2,506 988 1,760 2,748 1,243 3,018 4,261 1,770 1,431 3,201 
Fruit 

Cocktail! 1,728 7,288 9,011 2,801 4,726 7,527 1,815 7,377 9,192 2,081 7,581 9,612 2,478 2,470 4,948 
Peaches ...... 5,684 10,940 16,624 6,690 5,917 12,607 4,857 12,278 17,135 4,974 9,747 14,721 6,697 6,204 12,901 
Pears cece 1,262 5,239 6,501 1,302 4,041 5,343 1,131 3,181 4,312 916 2,691 3,607 1,485 2,430 3,915 
Pineapple .. 3,897 5,718 9,615 6,410 4,011 10,421 4,221 4,905 9,126 1,801 3,333 5,134 907 1,348 2,255 
Cherries, 

red pitted 965 1,431 2,396 1,156 1,302 2,458 887 1,069 1,956 647 642 1,289 652 229 881 
Cherries 

Sweet .... 407 476 883 521 584 1,105 523 893 1,416 375 247 622 379 108 487 
Grapefruit 

segments® 465 1,317 1,782 356 1,229 1,585 215 579 194 408 1,547 1,955 642 642 
Plums & 

prunes .... 767 1,316 2,083 468 545 1,013 555 890 1,445 617 717 1,334 na. na. 
Total 

9 Fruits 16,298 35,658 51,956 20,868 23,697 44,565 15,192 32,932 48,124 13,062 29,473 42,535 14,368 14,862 20,280 
JUICES 
Tomato? .... 4,464 17,040 21,504 4,521 11,168 15,689 3,371 14,602 17,978 3,302 16,299 19,601 4,886 12,507 17,398 
Grapefruit 2 1,459 2,593 4,052 1,337 1,610 2,947 484 8379 863 1,240 1,535 2,775 1,787 1,388 3,175 
Orange? .... 1,272 5,435 6,707 1,556 5,991 7,547 1,204 4,267 5,471 1,341 1,853 3,194 1,405 1,819 2,224 
Citrus 

Blend2... 667 1,571 2,238 617 1,228 1,845 402 637 1,039 678 1,595 2,273 709 2,701 8,410 
Pineapple 1.554 5,201 6.755 2,478 5,466 7,944 1,895 4,008 5,908 1,313 1,876 3,189 665 891 1,556 
Total 

5 Juices 9,416 31,840 41,256 10,509 25,463 35,972 7,356 23,893 $1,249 7,874 23,158 31,032 9,452 19,306 25,758 
Total 18 
Commodities 48,736 108,109 156,845 55,315 82,295 187,610 ' 41,906 103,720 145,626 ' 42,592 97,548 140,135 51,385 70,192 121,577 


1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (except citrus). 


2 Canners Stocks cover Florida only. 


% Includes also vegetable juice combinations containing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 
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MARKET NEWS 


stocks is in prospect for the near-term, 
with continued delays in shipping in- 
structions on goods under contract but 
still in packer hands. Inventories are 
coming in for more careful attention, and 
most distributors, it is indicated, will 
continue to operate with minimum work- 
ing stocks. 

TOMATOES —the situation in the 
East and Midwest continues strong, with 
the market closely sold up. Whole toma- 
toes on the West Coast likewise are in 
firm position, but some softness is evi- 
dent in such products as catsup, paste, 
and juice. Buyers are waiting the mar- 
ket out, to determine where prices will 
stabilize on the down move. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — There have 
been no new developments this week 
affecting either corn or peas, and prices 
are unchanged. Most of the current ac- 
tivity centers on shipments against pre- 
viously-booked contracts. Reports from 
the Northwest note a slight pick-up in 
trade interest in Blue Lake beans, at- 
tributable largely to current promotional 
activities. Stocks are reported offering 
for prompt shipment on the basis of 
$1.30 for standard 303s, with extra 
standard 5-sieves quoted at $1.40-$1.45 
for 303s and $1.55-$1.60 for 2s. Fancy 
l-sieve whole 2s are listed at $2.65, with 
2-sieve at $2.45 and 3-sieve at $2.35, all 
f.o.b. canneries. Canners in the tri-states 
are offering mixed vegetables for prompt 


shipment at $1.00 for standard 303s and 
$1.15 for 2s. 


TUNA — Traders here report a pro- 
nounced pick-up in demand for Japanese 
tuna, coincident with tariff hearings in 
Washington in which the domestic trade 
has been seeking the imposition of higher 
duties on the imported product. Cur- 
rently, importers are quoting the Jap- 
anese product at $8.00 per case for white 
meat quarters in oil, with light meat at 
$7.00, while on halves white meat is 
listed at $14 for tuna in oil and $10.75 
for the fish in brine, all ex warehouse 
here. On the domestic scene, California 
canners offer for prompt shipment on 
the basis of $12.25-$12.50 for fancy 
lightmeat halves, with flakes at $9.25 
per case, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west note a continued tightening in the 
supply position of fancy Alaska reds, 
with the market now generally quoted 
firm on the basis of $31.25 and up per 
case, with halves listing at $17.50. On 
chums, tall 1s are held by most sellers 
at a minimum of $17.50 per case, with 
halves at $9.25. Movement of pinks, 
however, continues disappointing, with 
the market nominally held at $20.50 for 
talls and $12 for halves, f.o.b. 


CRAB MEAT—Gulf canners are 
quoting new pack crabmeat for prompt 
shipment, with the market for claw 


quoted at $3.65, whitemeat at $4.65, and 
jumbo lump whitemeat at $5.65. all per 
dozen for 6% oz. tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


CITRUS — New business in canned 
citrus rather slow here during the week, 
following the fairly substantial com- 
mittments placed during the trade meet- 
ings in Atlantic City. Florida canners 
continue to quote prompt shipment 
orange juice at 80c for 2s with 46-ounce 
at $1.75. A little interest is reported in 
grapefruit sections, which range $1.67% 
to $1.7214 for fancy 2s, while citrus salad 
continues to command $2.40 for 2s, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The recent 
reduction in fruit cocktail prices has 
centered attention on the supply position 
of other fruits, and the market appears 
less firm on such items as peaches and 
pears. The weakness, it is apparent, is 
centering on the so-called shelf sizes, 
and does not extend to No. 10s. Cur- 
rently, cling peaches are reported offer- 
ing at $2.60-$2.65 for standard 2s, 
$2.80 to $2.85 for choice, and $3.10 for 
fancy. On pears, canners are offering 
2%s at $3.00 for standards, $3.50 for 
choice, and $4.25 for fancy, with buyers 
seeking concessions. Fruit cocktail is 
available for prompt shipment at $3.20 
for choice 2%s and $3.30 for fancy. The 
situation on apricots is showing more 
firmness, and canners hold unpeeled 
halves firmly at $2.70 for standard 2%es, 


ably than ever before! 


well. 


Provides positive one-point control 
of tank contents. Eliminates possibility 
of waste caused by accidental re- 
leasing of old-time plugs. 
Langsenkamp’s three-way valve, 
there is absolutely no seepage after 
short uses 
valve — provides full flow of product. 
Easily installed and saves time as 


LANGSENKAMP —the BEST BUY in Tomato Canning Equipment 


The Langsenkamp line of tomato canning equipment is 
famous the country over because it pays for itself! The 
tremendous savings, lower production costs, and higher 
quality product available through use of Langsenkamp 
equipment enables today’s canner to operate more profit- 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- 
Eliminates the off-flavor juice 
from cores and green portions. 
Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 
duction of 100 gal. per minute on 
Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 
minute on Model “B” Extractor. 


STOP WASTE! 


INSTALL LANGSENKAMP 
3-WAY VALVE 


duct. 


With 


no restriction in 


Position No. 1—All positions closed 
Position No. 2—Straight through. 
Position No. 3—To waste line. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


$3.20 for choice, and $3.50 for fancy. 
Fruits-for-salad are also showing a 
steady undertone, with 2%s listing at 
$4.50 and upwards for fancy, as to brand 
and syrup. 


IMPORTED BERRIES — Imported 
gooseberries, from Sweden, were offer- 
ing in the local market in a limited way 
during the week, with the fruit, packed 
in heavy syrup, quoted at $3.15 per 
dozen 14% ounce tins, ex warehouse 
New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Convention Aftermath Leaves Chicago Busy 
—Citrus Movement Heavy—Another Boost 
For Kraut—Shading Fancy ‘‘Shelf Size’’ Peas 
—Heavier Volume Of Tomato Products At 
Lower Prices—Advertising Program Stimu- 
lates Interest In Blue Lakes—Appl e 
Moving Well In Anticipation Of Price Hike 
—Cocktail Generally Reduced— 
Fish Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION—This week Chicago 
played host to an unusually large num- 
ber of canners, consisting primarily of 
those from the West Coast. The occa- 
sion was the aftermath of the Atlantic 
City Convention as many of the canners 
attending the convention stop off in Chi- 
cago on their way home. Also a meeting 
was held here, at which the plans formu- 


lated some time ago for the coming 
campaign on Blue Lake beans, tuna and 
macroni, were described in detail. Next 
month will see the opening gun fired in 
the huge advertising project acclaiming 
the merits of the above items. A total 
of almost a half a million dollars will be 
spent during a concentrated period of 
thirty days. It appears to be a well 
planned and coordinated program that 
should produce considerable business. 


The past week found citrus moving in 
much better volume, stimulated by pres- 
ent low prices, and the major distribu- 
tors have all been featuring citrus at 
bargain prices which have not gone un- 
noticed by the consumer. Lower prices 
on tomato products have also had their 
effect and the volume of business passing 
this week has been much heavier. Kraut 
and applesauce canners gave prices 
another upward shove indicating the 
statistical strength of both these items. 
There is more evidence of price shading 
on better grades of peas and the major 
part of the cocktail industry has re- 
duced prices to lower levels. 


A sudden, wildeat trucking strike 
which broke out here the latter part of 
the week has the trade concerned some- 
what as about 650 truck docks are com- 
pletely closed down. However, it is an- 
ticipated a satisfactory solution will be 
reached before the matter spreads to 
more serious proportions. 


CITRUS — Distributors have found, 
lately, a popular item that can be mer- 
chandized at attractive levels and as a 
result this week found 46 Oz. cans of all 


1951 PACK OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 
esa! 1950 Pack 1951 Pack 
Green Wax Green Wax 

Maryland and Delaware........ 3,160,220 79,660 3,059,686 113,934 
433,575 101,106 421,381 172,249 
523,295 186,682 566,642 205,168 
1,280,901 487,231 1,349,897 588,849 
Iowa & (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Avrk., Mo; and GUAR. 2,630,621 (a) 1,506,078 54,881 
328,253 105,456 355,174 125,586 
394,469 (a) 288,367 (a) 
757,075 (a) 918,977 (a) 
3,537,870 (a) 3,981,996 (a) 
608,120 146,256 823,014 83,735 

| 18,235,818 1,977,537 17,320,976 2,545,998 

(a) Included in “Other States”. 

In terms of actual cases, the 1951 bean pack totaled 19,866,974. The 1951 
pack, on the basis of 24/2’s is 17,047,000 cases of green beans, and 2,393,000 
cases of wax beans, making a total of 19,440,000 cases. The 1950 pack on the 
basis of 24/2’s amounted to 19,026,304 cases of green, 1,933,020 cases of wax 
and a total of 20,959,324 cases. 
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varieties of citrus being featured promi- 
nently at 19¢ per can. Needless to say, 
such prices have created interest and the 
movement from Florida canners is much 
heavier than it has been for some time. 
Prices at the canning level remain un- 
changed. 


KRAUT—The sale and movement of 
kraut has been excellent and after look- 
ing at unsold stocks and the long time 
between now and October, when the new 
pack will begin, canners of quality kraut 
gave prices another boost. Fancy tens 
are now quoted at $4.40, 2%s at $1.30, 
2s at $1.02% and 303s at $.924%. Kraut 
canners have done an excellent job in 
publicizing the merits of their pack and 
this fact, coupled with the loss in ton- 
nage last fall, has created a situation 
where supplies will not be sufficient to 
cover demands until new supplies are 
available. 


PEAS — While peas, generally have 
held up very well in the face of a large 
pack, price shading on fancy grades in 
shelf sizes seems to be spreading, par- 
ticularly on ungraded sweets. This is 
not true where tens are concerned as 
peas of any grade in this size container 
are very short and prices are holding at 
full list. Standards are also on the short 
side and canners are holding small, un- 
sold stocks firm at $1.15 for standard 
fours in 303 tins and $1.25 for 2s. Wis- 
consin ecanners report shipments are 
good. 


TOMATOES — In the face of lower 
priced competition from California, local 
canners have been selling tomato prod- 
ucts for less money and the trade have 
been buying in more volume. Fancy 
1.045 puree is now available at $.97% for 
1s and $7.50 for tens. Sales are reported 
on 1.06 puree in No. 10 tins at $8.00, 
down from original levels of $9.00. Cat- 
sup and juice packers have been laboring 
under the same circumstances although 
prices on peeled tomatoes have moved 
up steadily since the pack was completed. 
Supplies are getting shorter and stand- 
ards are almost a thing of the past. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS —The coming 
advertising campaign has already had its 
effect on the trade here and considerable 
interest is being shown in the industry’s 
effort to better acquaint the consumer 
with the product they have to sell. Sev- 
eral major distributors, not having 
handled the item before, are now stock- 
ing Blue Lakes and indicated their in- 
terest in cooperating during the cam- 
paign. At present sales are being made 
on the basis of $1.92% for fancy 3 sieve 
cuts in 303 tins and $2.15 for 2s. Fancy 
fours are offered at $1.77% and $2.05. 
Blue Lakes in No. 10 tins have always 
been a popular item here and it now 
appears shelf sizes will soon reach the 
same level. 


APPLESAUCE—The trade have been 
trying to buy ahead of anticipated price 
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MARKET NEWS 


advances and, as a result, business has 
been good. Statistically, applesauce is 
in good shape and fancy New York State 
sauce is firmly held at $1.20 to $1.25 for 
303s with only a few tens unsold at $6.75. 
Extra standard grade is offered at $1.10 
and $6.35. 


COCKTAIL—After trying unsuccess- 
fully to hold prices up, California can- 
ners have generally reduced quotations 
to $2.10 for choice 1s, $3.25 for 242s and 
$12.90 for tens. Fancy is now offered 
at $2.15, $3.35 and $13.40. It is hoped 
these lower levels will produce the vol- 
ume of business necessary to prevent 
any further decline. 


CANNED FISH—Little to report here 
simply because business is moving along 
only in a slow, routine manner as the 
trade are inclined to buy very close on 
items that are as high priced as fish. 
Nevertheless, canned fish of all kinds is 
firm including tuna where the industry 
has had its troubles this year. Supplies 
of better grades of salmon are so short 
that canners have nothing to worry 
about despite high prices. Sardines, both 
Maine and California, are also in good 
shape and canners should have no dif- 
ficulty disposing of the balance of their 
packs in an orderly manner. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


February Off To Brisk Start — Peaches In 

Good Position—Tomato Products On Rise— 

Good Pineapple Business—Promotion Help- 

ing Olives—Salmon Stocks In Few Hands— 
Tuna Fleet Sails. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Most of the can- 
ners and brokers from this area who at- 
tended the conventions at Atlantic City 
last month have returned and business 
is generally reported as being rather 
above expectations. There was a quiet 
period in January, but the month ended 
well and February is off to a brisk start. 
There have been a few price adjust- 
ments of late, especially on fruit cocktail 
list, and these are already reflecting the 
and some items in the tomato products 
list, and these are already reflecting the 
change. In general, the market is firm, 
with some items in rather short supply 
from the canner standpoint. 


CHERRIES—The Canners League of 
California, which has been very active of 
late releasing pack statistics for the 1951 
season, along with stocks in first hands 


on January Ist, of the new year, has 
come out with figures of holdings of bar- 
reled cherries as of this date. Stocks 
on hand the first of the year amounted to 
26,271 barrels, against 35,507 barrels on 
January 1, 1951. The 1951 pack amounted 
to 54,600 barrels. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—One of the fea- 
tures of the week was the bringing out 
on the part of the California Packing 
Corp. of a new price list on Del Monte 
and featured brands of fruit cocktail. 
The trade was advised that reports from 
many markets indicated that the move- 
ment of fruit cocktail had been disap- 
pointing, with distributors attributing 
this to higher prices on the 1951 pack, 
which were the result of packers’ higher 
costs. Both wholesalers, and retailers 
were found to be carrying very light 
stocks of this item. The new prices are: 
No. 214, $3.40; No. 303, $2.22%4; buffet, 
$1.32% and No. 10, $13.30. All are lower 
than the previous list, with the exception 
of the buffet size. Fruits for salad is 
quoted at $4.95 for No. 2% glass, $3.10 
for No. 303 glass, and $2.90 for No. 303 
tin. Other canners have also come out 
with new lists, with prices readjusted 
downward. 


PEACHES — Peaches seem to be in 
about as strong a position as any Cali- 
fornia fruits, despite the very large size 


ROBINS 


ROTARY BLANCHER 


Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
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MARKET NEWS 


of the pack. A steady business is being 
done, indicating that the movement into 
consumption is heavy. Some items in 
apricots are in rather light supply and 
cherries are quoted by but few canners. 
Bartlett pears are moving in a routine 
way, with No. 2% fancy moving at $4.25 
and choice at $3.75-$3.95. Some stand- 
ards in this size have moved of late at 
$3.25. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Some changes 
have been made of late in prices of some 
items in tomato products, largely on 
catsup. Large bottle catsup is now of- 
fered at $1.72% for Utah pack and $1.65 
for California pack. Prices for juice 
remain unchanged, with 46-oz. selling 
from $2.32% to $2.60. Fancy No. 2% 
solid pack tomatoes are quite firm at 
$2.65, with some sales at more. 


PINEAPPLE—Reports of uneasiness 
in the canned pineapple market are dis- 
counted here. Canners are quick to point 
out that pineapple is priced to better ad- 
vantage for consumers, compared with 
other fruits, than in former years. Busi- 
ness here is reported steady, with no 
unwieldly surpluses. Movement of pine- 
apple juice is much better than a few 
months ago, with the lower price credited 
vith improved sales. 


OLIVES — Canned olives are moving 
off at a steadily increasing pace to the 
satisfaction of canners and growers. The 
crop and pack has been a large one, but 
indications are that it will be moved. 
Not so many years ago, California con- 
sumption cared for more than 60 percent 
of the output. Consumption here is 
steadily growing, but the most marked 
gains are being made in other parts of 
the country where promotion plans are 
proving especially effective. Prices are 
unchanged from the opening lists named 
late last year. 


SPINACH — Some winter spinach is 
being canned in California, but in smaller 
quantities than had been expected before 
the heavy rains. Sales of 1951 pack 
have slowed down with distributors con- 
tent with keeping stocks intact. From 
Texas comes word that canning opera- 
tions there are coming along in good 
shape. 


SALMON — Stocks of canned salmon 
are in comparatively few hands, with 
some interests completely sold out and 
others having limited holdings of but a 
few items. About one half of the items 
in stock are quoted at ceiling prices. 
Prices for delivery from Seattle were 
quoted as follows on February 1: 
Chinook halves, hand filled, $19.00-$20.00; 
machine filled, $18.00-$19.00; chum 1- 
talls, $17.50, halves, $10.00; coho 1-talls, 
$25.00; halves, $13.00-$15.00; 1-talls, fall 
pack, $23.50; pink, No. 1 talls, $21.00; 
halves, $12.50; Alaska red, No. 1 talls, 
$31.00-$32.00; sockeye halves, machine 
filled, $19.00. 
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TUNA—The market for California 
tuna is improving somewhat and a con- 
siderable part of the fleet at San Diego 
has cleared for the fishing banks. A price 
schedule for 1952 catch has not been 
agreed upon but 1951 prices are being 
paid for the time being for all landings. 
These are on the basis of $310 a ton for 
yellowfin, $300 for albacore and bluefin, 
$290 for skipjack and $195 for bonito. 
The 1951 pack amounted to 7,375,199 
standard cases, against a pack of 8,029,- 
507 cases the previous year. The pack 
of Pacific and jack mackerel was 1,024,- 
450 cases, against 1,393,563 cases in 
1950. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Still Packing Shrimp—Oyster Packing Ahead 
Of Last Season. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 7, 1952 


SHRIMP—Out of 37 seafood plants in 
this section that canned shrimp during 
the peak of production in August and 
September this season, there are still 13 
of them canning shrimp. In years gone 
by this was unknown, because all the 
shrimp canning plants were shut down 
during December, January and February 
and devoted all their time to canning 
oysters. But in the past three years 
shrimp canning is carried on practically 
the year round in Louisiana and most 
of the year in Mississippi and Alabama. 

The eight canneries in Louisiana now 
canning shrimp reported that 4,466 
standard cases of shrimp were packed 
during the week ending January 26, 1952, 
which brought the total pack for these 
8 plants and the other 10 plants in Lou- 
isiana to 435,536 standard cases, whereas 
the combined 5 plants in Mississippi and 
Alabama packed 2,194 standard cases 
for the week ending January 26, 1952, 
which brought the total pack for the 
five plants and the other 14 plants in 
Mississippi and Alabama to 136,883 
standard cases for the season. Hence it 
will be seen that Louisiana has packed 
over three times more shrimp than Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama combined so far 
this season. 


The available price on canned shrimp 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery is $3.00 
per dozen for small; $3.20 for medium; 
$3.50 for large; and $3.90 for jumbo. 
However in view of report of lower quo- 
tations than the above, it might indicate 
the canned shrimp market is weak. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 25, 1952 were: Louisiana 
2,839 barrels, including 898 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 856 barrels, in- 
cluding 447 for canning; Alabama 156 
barrels; Apalachicola, Fla. 123 barrels; 
and Texas 6,482 barrels, making a total 
of 10,456 barrels, which is 1,801 barrels 
less than the previous week. 
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As reported by all market news offices | 


last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 360,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,600,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 


164,000 pounds more than one year ago, t 


OYSTERS—The oyster pack is getting i 


well under way and available offerings 
are $3.35 per dozen for 4% ounce tins 
f.o.b. cannery. 


The weather is favorable for the can- | 
ning of oysters and the canneries will | 
receive more oysters when the tongers — 


quit tonging for the raw market and 


tong for the canneries, which will be as | 


soon as the demand for raw oysters 
drops off. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- | 


ing January 25, 1952 were: Louisiana | 


18,741 barrels, including 15,640 barrels | 


for canning; Mississippi 12,390 barrels, 


Se 


all for canning; Alabama 5,932 barrels, | 


including 5,557 barrels for canning; and 


Apalachicola, Fla. 410 barrels, making © 


a total of 37,473 barrels, which is 8,226 | 


more barrels than the previous week. 


The 26 plants in Louisiana, Mississippi : 
and Alabama now canning oysters re- | 
ported that 19,983 standard cases of oy- | 


sters were packed during the week end- 
ing January 26, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 70,895 standard 


cases, as compared to 40,022 standard | 


cases packed during the same period 
last season. 


CONTROL PROBLEMS OF NEWER 


PROCESSING METHODS 
(Continued from Page 8) 
holding for a sufficient time at the pro- 


cessing temperature to complete the 
product sterilization, and cooling in the 


pressurized room. The product sterilizer | 
may be a conventional heat exchanger | 
for homogenous foods which can be | 
pumped, or a chamber kept under steam — 


pressure through which discrete particles 
of food may be passed on a belt. By fill- 


ing the product at the processing tem- | 


perature, the amount of heating in the 
container can be reduced to only a few 
minutes. 


The advantage claimed for the pres: | 
surized room is that the heating opera- © 


tions may be accomplished with steam 
at atmospheric pressure, and the cooling 
done without superimposed air pressure. 
The time spent by the workers in com- 


pression and decompression chambers | 


would be less than 20 minutes for an 
8 hour working day. 


The Smith-Ball process would require 


a complex automatic controller and re | 
corder system, not only of times and 


temperatures in product, can and cover 
sterilizers, but of the holding time at 
processing temperature of filled cans 
after closure, and of the atmospheri¢ 
pressure in the canning room. 
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ELIMINATION OF EXHAUST BOXES 


Exhaust boxes are disappearing from 
canneries in favor of mechanical means 
of obtaining vacuum in cans, either by 
vacuum closing machines, in which the 
cans are capped under reduced atmos- 
pherie pressure, or in “steam-flow” 
closing machines where the air in the 
headspace is swept out and replaced by 
steam just before the lid is put on. These 
procedures have considerable merit in 
improving the quality and nutritive value 
of certain preducts, and in doing away 
with cumbersome exhaust boxes. How- 
ever, since cans are closed cold, or nearly 
so, an additional load is thrown on the 
retorting operation, because process 
times must be somewhat increased to 
compensate for the lower initial tem- 
peratures. Processing is often a bottle- 
neck in a cannery, and consequently there 
may be a tendency to use process times 
that are too short, particularly in the 
canning of acid foods. 


ANTIBIOTICS 

The early work of Andersen and Mich- 
ener (7) indicated that small amounts 
of subtilin (less than 20 ppm) added to 
foods, supplemented with sufficient heat 
to destroy vegetative bacterial cells and 
to inactivate enzymes (10 to 20 minutes 
at 212°F), resulted in protection of the 
food against spoilage even by thermo- 
philic bacteria, as well as by Cl. botu- 
linum and related organisms. One theory 
was that the antibiotic killed the cells 
at the time the spores germinated, and 
another that the spores themselves were 
killed. A great deal of research was 
stimulated by this report, and it has 
since developed, from the work of Bohrer 
(8), Burroughs and Wheaton (9), and 
others, that subtilin is only inhibitory of 
spore germination, and that growth of 
C. Botulinum in canned foods could occur 
even after treatment with subtilin and 
mild heat. Unfortunately, subtilin is not 
stable, and while it has an initial re- 
tarding effect on spoilage, prolonging the 
incubation period results in germination 
of spores. Experiments were also made 
with a variety of other antibiotics (aure- 
omycin, penicillin, streptomycin, grami- 
cidin, bacitricin, ete.) but none was 
found to be even as effective as subtilin. 
Recent work indicates that subtilin may 
have some application against certain 
types of flat sour spoilage, perhaps as 
a supplement to the usual heat treat- 
ment, but the pruspects of antibiotics 
beine of much value to the canning in- 
dusty are not too hopeful. 


In his paper, Bohrer set up a com- 
preh nsive control plan to establish the 
abso ute or practical lethality of anti- 


biotics with respect to food poisoning 
and .poilage organisms in canned foods. 
This -vould involve extensive laboratory 
and experimental pack studies on Cl. 
botu’ nwm and other spore forming spoil- 
age yvpes in a wide variety of foods, 
toxic: logical studies, chemical studies on 
anal ical procedures, standardization of 
pote:.cy, ete., as well as an investigation 
of the regulatory aspects of the problem. 
THE CANNING TRADE 


Even assuming that an antibiotic 
could be found which would have neither 
acute nor chronic toxicity for humans, 
and which would insure destruction of all 
pathogenic and toxin-forming microor- 
ganisms, the difficulties of commercial 
use in modern high speed lines would 
be considerable. It would be necessary 
to check frequently for potency, and the 
solution would have to be accurately 
measured into each can. Even then it 
is probable that some cans would receive 
inadequate portions or none at all, and 
some holding period might be necessary 
before cans were shipped out to deter- 
mine if any spoilage was likely to de- 
velop. 


DISCUSSION 


As a result of the rapid advances be- 
ing made in the field of food processing, 
it is most important that canners have 
reliable technical advice on their opera- 
tions. While the National Canners Asso- 
ciation laboratories, the can company 
laboratories, etc. can be of considerable 
assistance, they cannot provide that 
daily supervision so necessary in a 
modern cannery. Technically trained em- 
ployees can be of the greatest value to 
canners, both in the supervision of daily 
operations and in the appraisal of new 
procedures and equipment. 


While some of the newer developments 
are such as to stir the imagination, can- 
ners should not let themselves become 
overly enthusiastic. No new procedure, 
no matter how revolutionary, is likely 
to be a panacea for all the ills of the 
canning industry. While some problems 
may be solved, others, and perhaps more 
technical ones, may be raised. It re- 
quires many years of intensive study to 
develop a new method or piece of equip- 
ment even as far as the pilot plant stage, 
and still further testing is necessary 
under commercial conditions. Canners 
should demand ample proof, not only 
from an engineering, but also from a 
bacteriological standpoint, of the effici- 
ency and safety of processing equipment 
or procedures embodying radically new 
ideas. 
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MINUTE MAID ANNUAL REPORT 


In Minute Maid Corporation’s 1951 
annual report, which showed the com- 
pany to have reached its record sales of 
$29,473,000 and record profit of $1,108,- 
000, after taxes, John M. Fox, President, 
pointed to the fact that only 20 percent 
cf all families in the United States use 
the product regularly and that almost 
50 percent of the families have never 
even tried the product. “This great un- 
tapped market offers an opportunity for 
further substantial expansion of the 
industry,” Mr. Fox concluded. 

Sales were 18 percent ahead of the 
$25,015,315 figure for 1950 and the earn- 
ings of $1,108,000 were equivalent to 
$1.10 per share of common stock, in con- 
trast to a loss of $57,114 incurred in 
1950. The fiscal year ended October 31, 
1951. 

A marked improvement in the financial 
status of the company was highlighted 
by the president in his report. Working 
capital increased over $400,000 and sea- 
sonal loans outstanding were reduced by 
$1,500,000. An additional reduction of 
$1,000,000 was made in November, 1951. 
Equity per share of common stock rose 
from $7.72 in 1950 to $8.82 in 1951. 


In discussing the Minute Maid grower 
participation plan, Mr. Fox indicated 
that this new plan would tend to stabilize 
fruit prices and “would work to the ad- 
vantage of both grower and processor in 
that it will tend to level out the peaks 
and valleys in the price of oranges and 
concentrate, assure the grower a fair 
return for his fruit, and minimize for 
the processor the risk of declining inven- 
tory values.” 

Mr. Fox pointed to a sizable and profit- 
able business in cattle feed and citrus 
molasses which the company has devel- 
oped from its waste products, and indi- 
cated that with cattle raising in the 
southeast increasing, these products show 
real promise of future growth. 

Ambrose E. Stevens, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales predicted that retail 
sales of frozen fruit concentrates will go 
over the $100 million mark during the 
coming year. 

Citing the 50 percent increase in sales 
enjoyed by the industry in 1951, the Min- 
ute Maid executive said that a continued 
rise in sales is dependent upon expanded 
advertising by leading processors and 
distributors, public education about the 
nutritional benefits of frozen concen- 
trates and stable price conditions within 
the industry. 

“Although I cannot speak for other pro- 
cessors, Minute Maid is definitely plan- 
ning an expanded advertising program 
for 1952. We expect to reach more 
people with the Minute Maid sales mes- 
sage than ever before,” he declared. Tele- 
vision, radio and newspapers will be used 
in the schedule. 


9. Burroughs, J. D., and Wheaton, E. Results 
of studies on the preservative action of antibiotics 
in processed foods. Proceedings of the N.C.A. 
Technical Sessions at the 44th Annual Convention, 
February 1951. P. 25. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits e« Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . ; 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended 3.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No, 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., NO. 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No, 2 1.75 
No, 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
BOB 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 Sv. .......2.65-2.75 
2 sv. 2.45-2.50 
3 sv. 2.35-2.40 
Ungraded, No. 308 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. ........000 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzaRKS 


Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.174 


No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 Sv. ...cccccsseee 1.75 
1 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308........... 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
1.80-2.00 
.1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., Gr. & 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 3 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
to. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
Yo. 303 2.15 
Yo. 10 11.00 
1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BErTS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .70 
No. 808 1.07% 


No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh... No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest. Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Mipwest 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold, Nominal 
1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 308.. 1.50-1.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.. .2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. 3 OF. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Minwest ALASKSA 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 8038...........0000 2.40-2.50 
2 sv., No. 303...... 

No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No, 303 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 


- 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet CHERRIES 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 2.25 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 No. 10 10.75 
1.75 Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 Choice 4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... No 2% 4.55 
1.30 
No. 2% Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 10 4.40 No. 2% 225 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 No. 10. 13.40 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 Choice, No. 1 2.10 
SPINACH No. 2% 3.25 
No. 2 1.60 PEACHES 
No. 2% 2.00 Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 No. 1 1.85-1.90 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 > No. 10 10.25 
No. 2% 1.75 Choice, No. 21% 2.80-2.85 
No. 10 5.75 1.70-1.75 
No. 303 1.15 2.60-2.65 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 — No. 1 1.65 
1.65-1.70 No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10 5.25 No. 10, Water .... 7.35 
Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.12% 9.15 
No. 10 5.50 PEARS 
TOMATOES Bart., No. 1........ 2.70. 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........Nominal Calif., Choice, No. Lscocsssssssee 2.45 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 No. 2% 3.50-3.75 
No. 2% No. 10 13.00-13.50 
No. 10 8.75 PINEAPPLE 
Std., No. 1 1.12% Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
1.45-1.55 No. 2% 3.20 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 No. 10 12.40 
2.90-2.35 Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
0. 1 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.50 ry 
No. 2% 3.10 2.65 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 No. 2% 3.00 
No. 2% 2.65 No. 10 11.80 
Indiana Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
Fey., No. 1 No. 2% 2.75 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 JUICES 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.80-1.85 -80- .85 
No. 214 2.50-2.75 46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 No. 10 3.75-3.90 
Std., All Sizes Nominal GRAPEFRUIT 
Texas, Std., 8 oz. ......... — 46 02. 1.75-1.85 
Call. GP. Ne 2.25 No. 10 3.75 
No. 2% 2.65 «ORANGE 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 -80- .85 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 No. 10 3.75-4.00 
Std., No. 2 Out PINEAPPLE 
No. 2.00 Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
No. 10 7.25 46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO CATSUP TOMATO 
Md., Fey., 10.00 Md., Fey., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 Ind., Fey., NO. 2veccssssssesssseeees 1.15-1.20 
146 1.65 = 46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
7 oz. 10.00 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 14.00 46 02. 2.3216-2.60 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045.......1.00-1.05 FISH 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 SALMON—Per Case 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......971%4-1.00 Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 31.25-32.00 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 14’s 17.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%4, 1.043....2.20-2.25 25.00 
1.07 2.65-2.75 14’s 12.00-12.50 
17.50 
9.25 
FRUITS SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
APPLE SAUCE Maine, % Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 
Calif. NO: GOB 1.45 Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
No. 2 1.60 Tomato Sauce ............0 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 6.75-7.25 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 5 oz., Small 3.00 
No. 10 6.75 Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
APRICOTS Jumbo 3.90 
Halves, Fey., NO. 3.50 TUNA—PkeErR CASE 
11.75-12.00 Fey., White Meat, 14’s............ 14.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.20 "Chunks & 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Std., No. 10 9.75 Chunks & Flakes...............sc000« 11.50 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 ......... 10.50-11.00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 21st An- 
nual Conference, Ohio Canners, Field- 
men and Growers of Vegetable Crops for 
Processing, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Union Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 31st An- 
nual Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Can- 
ners Association, Hermittage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1952—5th Annual 
Fruit & Vegetable Processors School, 
Ohio State University, Ohio Union Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1952 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 18-22, 1952— Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, Horticulture Building, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 1, 1952— 
Spring Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 3-5, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
National Preservers Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952— Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


basket making. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 


APRIL 10, 1952 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. i 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French [| 
Lick, Ind. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BROKERAGE PARTNERSHIP 


B. E. Blackard, formerly District 
Sales Manager of the Purex Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., has become a partner in the 
Evans Brokerage Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee, which will hereafter be known 
as Evans & Blackard. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


att th at CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 


e hampers. MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
is Write for Full SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia om THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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